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CHAPTER XXXVI. “Why, Amy—Amy dear, what is the matter? 
Amy Hats had not slept a minute during the} Have you done wrong? Was there anything 
morning-hours left to her after the bachelors’ Rec or—or not quite proper, in this thing 
german. The delightful fatigue of this enter-{ they call a german?” 
tainment had sent many fair young ladies to} Amy lifted her face and tried to smile, as she 
their beds heavy with sleep; but she lay restless { shook the tears from her heavy. eyes. 
and wide awake, watching the dawn brighten$ ‘No, grandmamma, there was nothing wrong 
through the fall of lace and draperies of silk ; about that.” 
that covered the windows of her chamber, with; ‘But it seems as if something was the matter. 
feverish longing for help, which turned always ; I hope that Miss Clarkson hasn’t coaxed you into 
towards the old woman in the next room, as if; doing anything which church-members set their 
some power of assistance must rest with her as it | faces against, under another name, as she did at 
always had in the troubles of her childhood. She i the Berkshire exhibition: for I ain't quite con- 
heard 1 movement as if the grandmother might ; vinced yet that there wasn’t more theatre than 
be getting up—early, as usual—and raised her { we calculate on in school-recitations. Now tell 
head to listen; but, seized with a gudden fit of; me: did they have any whirligig dances, such as 
cowardice, she allowed it to fall back upon the ; the religious newspapers talk sbout as devices of 
pillow. le the evil one?” a 
‘How can I tell her—how canI? Any part; «I don't just know what whirligig dances 
of it would be hard enough; but how can I say} mean, grandmamma, only I am sure there was 
that, all the time I was abusing him for slight- } nothing wrong in the cotillion, last might.” 
ing her, it was only because—because—” “Cotillion ? I don’t remember, that name 
Here Amy covered her face with both hands; {among the dances at balls {n my time. Is it 
but the crimson burning upon the forehead, i anything like ‘All-Fours’ or ‘ Money-Musk’ ?”” 
throat, and troubled mouth could not be thus ; Amy shook ber head, and an amused smile 
concealed, and she could not hide the shame ‘ crept around her mouth, in spite of all her trouble. 
of it from herself. How, then, could she utter; Smiles and tears are so close together with the 
it in words to her grandmother? Thus she lay { young, you know. ‘ ‘ 
awhile irresolute, one moment almost smiling? ‘More like the ‘ Opera-Reel,’ J dare say,” aaid 
and hopeful, the next stung into despair by a{ Mrs. Hale. ‘That was a dance that everybody 
remembrance of words she had spoken in that { said would always keep in fashion; but it was only 
ball-room, and words that she had heard that had first-class dancers that felt like undertaking that. 
made her deliriously happy, when happiness was * You should have seen your grandfather lead off in 
nothing more than a reproach to her. But this {that reel. I can almost see him now, standing 
very tumult of feeling at last gave her a sort of { there at the head of the ball-room, waiting for 
desperate courage. All at once she sprang out ; the black fiddler to stamp his foot and draw his 
of bed, gathered the draperies of her long night- { bow both at the same second. Your grandfather 
gown about her, and the next minute wes kneel- / was a splendid dancer, if I do say it: tall as a 
ing before the grandmother with her face buried ; poplar, and handsome as a picture. Then, while 
in the old woman’s lap, while her hair fell in { everybody in the room was looking at him, he 
waves and ripples down one side of it to the floor. ; would take his partner, swing her around twice, 
The old lady was taken by surprise; she § first with one hand, then with the other, down 
dropped the hands that were busily arranging the outside, right and left into the middle, where 
her cap before the dressing-glass, and Jaid them {they took steps to the music, like two birds 
on Amy’s head. This familiar touch went to the / tiptoeing on an apple-tree limb. Then your 
girl's heart, and she began to sob. grandfather would end off with just a touch of 
Vou, LEXXVI.—27. ; (488) 
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the pigeon-wing step, and do it all over again, 
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“Amy Hale, my poor unfortunate child, who 


going down ten couples or more without breaking § is the man?’ 


step or drawing un’ quick Bresth: All the girls 
were crazy to have him for a partner; but he 
generally kept pretty close to’ me. 

“And she?” said Amy, looking at her grand. 
mother with # ‘demure smile. ~ ' 

“Self-praise is no praise. So we will say 
nothing about her,’ replied the old lady; blushing 
like a girl; “only I Just want to know if the 
cotillion you mention’ is anything’ ‘like ‘that 2” 

“Tt was partly like that, and almost ‘every- 
thing else that people have ever danced, 1 fancy, id 
said the girl, whose thoughts were rather i impa- 
tiently going back to hér own trouble. 

“Nothing more? . Then you are not a church- 
member, and ho '‘one can call you up for repri- 
mand for dancing. Both your grandfather and 
I did as much before we became communicants,” 
persisted the old lady, puzzled and grieved by 
the distress in those blue eyes, which were filling 
with tears again. 

“Oh, grandmamma! oh, my dear granny! It 
isn’t the congregation I’m affraid of, but only 
inyself—only what you will say fo me, or, what 
is almost as hard to bear, think of me.” 

‘ “Tell me what it is,” said the old lady, gravely 
and sadly. 

‘se? don’t’ know how to begin while you are 
Yooking at ‘tie so,” answered the girl, made 
impatient by ‘the ‘crowd of feelings that rushed 
upon her. ' 2 yt | ‘pre, p0 good and true, that I 
shall appear ever sc 80 wicked, aad you will never 
love me or trust me again.” 

“T shall never see the time when it would be 
in me not to love you, Amy;‘only do not keep 
me waiting. There is something drawing tight 
around me here that hurts. Only speak fast, 

and let me knot what’ the thing you are going 

to tell is: I’can ‘bear it. Since that newspaper 
was brought to me ‘at the homestead, it seems 
to me as if I could bear anything.” " 

“That is a part of it. ‘The worst of my trouble 
came from that.” 

‘ «Bat you'told me ‘aft ‘about ‘it—so did that 
Migs Clarkson—gnd ‘I did not think it so very 
unforgivable, especially as you were, in a way, led 
Blindly into it. Then, again, it wasn’t o theatre 
—only an exhibition; if that is what you are 
fretting about, just get up and wipe your eyes.” 
«But it isn't all. Oh, grandmamma! that 
night, going home in the carriage, I got engaged 
to be married.” 

“Got engnged to be married? Why, child, 
do you know how old you are? 

“Oh, yes: one ib always dld dhough to get 
into trouble.” 


wre lh on 


‘« You ‘have seed kim, jrandntamme ; you” 

“Not Mr. plsxwellt You don’t mean to say 
that?? 

“Oh, if it had been! if it only had been!” 
whispered Amy, under her breath; and, burying 
her face in the old woman's lap, she went on in 
a passionate broken way, bewildering to the 
listener, who was already startled out of her 
power of reasoning. © 

““Mr. Maxwell? You know how angry I was 
with him. I thought he didn’t care fur anyone 
but himself. My heart was almost broken with 
pride and unhappiness, and I hated him because 
—because I said it was all about you; but oh, 
granny, if I could only go back to the time when 
we went a-chestnuting; but it never can be— 
never, never: for it isn’t Mr. Maxwell I'm talk- 
ing about.” 

Mrs. Hale took the girl’s head between her 
handz, lifted up the sweet tear-stained face, and 
kissed it on the forehead with grave tenderness. 
She did not yet understand the real cause of her 
distress, but in a vague way was relieved from 
some horrible doubt that had seemed to fasten 
round her heart like an iron girdle. 

“Tell mee she said, ‘‘ who the man is, if not 
this one.’ 

“You have seen bim—you know him: it is 
Mr. Moulthrop.” , 

“What? The brother of that scarlet woman 
downstairs? God forgive me for calling her 
names, even if they are Scripture ones. But is 
it her brother bbe talks to you about marriage, 
child as you are” 

“Oh, grandmamma, Tam not 80 very young,” 
said Amy, breaking in with o protest against her 
youth with some vehemence. 

“And this young man has asked you to marry 
him?” questioned the old Indy. ‘Tell me this 
minute how it came about.” 

Amy did tell her all the évents of that night 
in Lenox with simple truthfuJness. She blamed 
herself; and, from her own recital, no one else 
seemed in fault. The young man had not pressed 
his suit'in any objectionable way, and it did not 
seem that his sister had taken any part in it. 
«And this you did of your own free will?” 
“Yes, grandmamma : he seemed to love me 
80. yw 

“Does he love you for yourscif 7” 

“Oh, I wish'he didn’t.” 

“And you? But who can expect a child of 
your age to know?” 
“ But I do know.” 

“Then, if you really love this young man, 
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and there ts nothing wrong about him, he'll be{ Amy threw her arms around the old lady's 

willing to wait awhile longer, till you are old} neck In a burst of affectionate gratitude. She 

enongh to take sensible care of a house. Then ; had ‘unburdened her young heart of its secret, 

T will deed over the farm to him. Seth will give , | pad that was happiness in itself. 

you a first-rate setting-out, aud there is no reason } “Fort some minutes after she was alone, the o!d 
‘ 





why you shouldn’t make a good living. The { lady sat before her glass in thoughtful contem- 
work won’t be very hatd for you at first, for plation. ‘After all,’ she thought, “that young 
I shall he able to take the rine us it’ fdr ‘ peed man may take to farming as well as the other. 
while yet.” iE at He ecemed to enjoy chestnuting more than any- 

Amy started back-with an ee movement. } thing. . Besides, there never was a stranger in 

“Oh, prandmammn, how can you be so obsti- { our drouse that took such a genuine notion to 
nate, talking about the farm? As ff that had Jacob, and Jacob to him: that will be a satis- 
anything to do with it.” faction.” 

“Of course, I always expected to give it up} There is no philosophy more useful to the 
when you got married, Amy? but maybe you § individual than that which makes the very best 
wouldn’t like to have things go on as they used } of exieting circumstances. In this, our gracious 
to, after this kind'of citytiving; but neither { old lady was a worthy exemplification. She had 
Jacob nor I would. be much in the way: we are ; received Amy's confidence almost with a shock of 
used to the kitchen-fire in.the winter, and #h the } terrer; but the power of recouciling difficulties 
summer-time the well-pole and the bucket swing-} was strong within her, and she began at once to 
ing to it, with water dripping down its mossy { lay plans of happiness for these young peoyc. 
sides, is the coolest sight I know of when the : 
back-door is open. So you and your husband 
ean fix up the kecping-room just as you please 
for yourselves, and: it will be like Reeping house 
tlone.” 

se Grandin you dear precious old goul, 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Whiten the family came down to breakfast thet 
morning, Mrs. Norton was heavy-eyed and mildiy 
sullen. She had not been satisfied with her 
position as chaperone at the german. It seemed 
why won't you understand? ' It is not the farm to cast a shade on her own age and the over- 
Tam thinking of; it is not Mr. Moulthrop that } powering | fascinations she believed herself to 
I want to live with, but the other one. - Ub, do§ possess. It was galling, after all her toil ot 
forgive me; but he loves me: he told me 80 last § preparation, her study of! Janguages and of 
night with his own lips”* —" —' artistic posing, to sit still and witness the 

“Mr. Maxwell? But you hate him.” «* triumphs of a young creature ‘Who, 4h her csti- 

“No, no: o thousand ‘tines no! Jt was all} mation, possessed only the freshness of ‘youthfi:1 
pride—bad temper: a mean way of making} beauty and the- Power of reptited ‘wealth to 
believe that his neglect of you made me so} recommend her. She would not admit even 
angry. But now—oh, now it seems ns if the { to herself tliat her beauty had dt reached more 
light of heaven lay all around him, and Moulthrop 3 attractive development than youth can ever give: 
—poor fellow—stood a black cloud between us.” 3 but she felt keenly that her pretense to wealth 

Mrs. Hale was struck dumb. She looked at} had not been received without reservation, an: 
the girt in blank amazement. Amy saw but ; that the patronesses of the german had net 
little hope in her countenance. 4 Seonsidered it with their usual homage to such 

“Now you cannot ‘help me. You know‘all,} endowments. This grand golden lever which 
but only look sorry and astonished. Dear} moves fashionable society to its very foundation 
granny, try to think of something: I am un-} seemed now more necessary to her than ever, 
happy—so miserably unhappy. Do help me, 3 and all her powers of combination were aroused 
if it is only just m little.” - ‘ to attain it speedily: 

Mrs. Hale’s face softened into an expression} So inordinate was this woman's greed cf 
of extreme tenderness. She bent forward, nnd } vanity, that she considered no man too young 
smoothed the bright ‘hnir of the girl down with yor too high in the social scale for a tribute cf 
her hands; she kissed her forehend, and patted | homage to it, and had been bitterly offendet 
her encourngingly’' on the shoulder, till the wistful ; when young Maxwell simply grected ber with 
tears turned to diamonds in Amy's eyes and $a bow when he led Amy into the dance, and mt 
a faint show of dimples came about her mouth. ; at all afterward: for, while the girl knew hin: 

“There, there: you have told me all. Give} only ns the strange young Englishman who het 
me time to’ think. Who knows but the old? shaken down chestnuts for her in the woods ¢f 
Woman may be able to help you a little?” $ Vermont, her chaperone was well aware that Lv 
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was a man of the highest rank and finest 
attainments in the room, and that notice from 
him was passport enough to carry any aspirant 
for fashionable favor through the most formidable 
blockade of lady-patronesses or social detectives 
that profess to regulate the society of Washington. 

That she had failed to attach this young man 
to her train of admirers had been, from his 
first appearance at the watering-places, a keen 
disappointment to Mra. Norton; but a still more 
bitter feeling assailed her at the german: for 
she had watched that young couple with the 
keen-eyed sagucity of a woman who can be 
viciously jealous from self-love alone, and satis- 
fied herself that they had met before, and 
a secret understanding of some kind existed 
between them. . 

What could this secret understanding be? 
How might it affect her and the prospects of 
her brother? ; 

This harrassing thought possessed the woman 
all night; she did not sleep: her plans crowded 
themselves too closely for cool deliberation. 
There must be some speedy disentanglement of 
the perplexities that surrounded her. Moulthrop 
might still be induced to urge the completion of 
his engagement at once. That quiet keen-eyed 
old woman, who was forever in the way, and 
could not be made ridiculous enough to shock 
her son, spite of her homely breeding, should 
be driven out of the, house by more vigorous 
measures, 

To this end, abe aanonnsed at breakfast, as if 
just remembering the fact, that a supper-party 
might be expected that evening. Invitations had 
been given ouf, early in the week; but she had 
almost forgotten them. They must help to make 
it a brilliant affair, Mrs. Hale and all; it was just 
the occasion where an old lady could show off 
best: in fact, it wag intended that Mr. Hale’s 
mother should preside—his guests would expect 
-it. i : 
Mrs. Hale looked at her son, with an expres- 
sion of grave anxiety in her eyes. Mrs. Norton 
caught the glance, and the faint sneer, which 
was always the most vigorous expression her 
malice ever took, curled her lips—while they 
were modestly saying : 

‘< Of course, when we are alone, and the duties 
a little tiresome, I am willing to save your mother 
all effort; but the duty of entertaining guests is 
one of honor, and I would not deprive her of it 
for the world.” 

Before Hale could answer, Amy, who had 
followed her grandmother into the room, bright 
and happy as a bird, saved him the trouble: 

“Of course, father expects that. When people 


know that she is mistress of his house, they will 
expect it too.” 

Mrs. Norton, for once, was fake by surprise. 
The girl’s confidence alarmed her. Mrs. Hale, 
however, was greatly, disturbed. She looked at 
Amy beseechingly. 

“Qh, Amy, how can IP? uhe faltered. 

“Well enough, grandmamma. I—I—’’ 

Here the girl stopped. An appalling thought 
had checked her enthusiasm : - ' 

“What would ber grandmother wear. How 
could her scanty wardrobe be arranged to meet 
this trying occasion?” —s- 

Mrs. Norton saw the trouble into which her 
offer had thrown the party,.and could not prevent 
the enjoyment of it shining in her eyes, while 
Hale, after the manner of most men when the 
domestic atmosphere is cloudy, hurried through 
his breakfast, and departed on very important 
business, which consisted in lounging on the sofa 
in his committee-room, with the big beaver hat 
drawn down to shade his face. | 

Meanwhile, Amy hurried upstairs with her 
grandmother, breathicss with anxiety. She sat 
down by the hair-trunk, aud raised the lid. 

“ Just let me take the things out, and find the 
best gown you have got,”’ she said. ‘‘ We haven’t 
much time, but something must be done. Is that 
brown cashmere the very best you have ?’’ 

‘« No indeed,’ said the old lady, a little proudly. 
“*T thought it might be worth. while, and brought 
some things out of the chest sa) drawers. This, 
and this.” 5. 1 

Amy. seized on the changeable silk with a little 
ery of delight, and shook out its folds till they 
rustled like autumn-leaves in a high wind. 

“Qh, grandmawma, this is wonderful good 
luck. How did you come to think of it? Just 
wait a minute, while I call Jeannette.” 

Here Amy darted away, and directly returned 
with a mulatto woman, who had learned her 
dainty trade in the days of slavery, and was 
now installed as Miss Hale’s confidential maid 
in more things than the toilette: for her previ- 
ous servitude had been passed in the household 
of,.a distinguished Southern statesman, who 
had spent most of his life in the capital, and 
she knew more of its social usages than could 
be gathered from many free-born hand-maidens 
of the present day, as might have been guessed 
by the Madras kerchief, twisted turban-wise 
around her head, according to the old style, and 
the poise of her head, which was always a little 
on one side. 

. Instead of the lofty sneer which Amy dreaded : 
to behold, Jeannette’s face took on.an expression 
of great interest. The changeable sheen of the 
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silk, as she held it up to the light, won her: . of fashion and the political world. The wife 
approbation entirely. ; ‘ ‘of @ Supreme Judge, who posseased the delicate 
“ Hollyhocks and mornin’-glories am puthin’ / ; tact of maintaining her husband's dignity with 
to it,’ she said, measuring the garment with ‘the simple and quiet grace that befits a high 
her eyes. “Gored jes’ as dey am nowadays. ; position, had accepted her invitation. A lady 
Marier Anternet sleeves, an’ de skirt full enough ; of the Cabinet had also deigned to honor the 
to pucker up consid'able behind. Now, young ‘ occasiony- with some feelings of condescension, as 
miss, jes’ elucerdate to me who am gwine to wear ‘ if she, not her husband, had become of national 
dis sumpterous garment.” ‘importance. Two or three members of diplomatic 
‘It is my grandmother's drese, made for her ; $ circles, and & choice selection from the cluster 
years and years ago,” said Amy, with some mis-{ of rosebuds that had lately done the honors of 
giving. § the White House, composed a more distinguished 
“Anteeker and shinyer dan dey has at de sto’ es | perty than Mrs. Norton had a right to expect, 
anyway,’ said the aable counselor, gathering the ; or than could have been found within sight of 
waves of silk under her arm ; “‘jes’ let me take the Capitol. 
rummage 'mong your York fixin’s, an’ fin’ what; In this she saw her portunity to humiliate 
I wants, young miss, an’ dere ain’t no lady as | Seth Hale under his own roof, and make the 
comes to dis house as shall look more magnifi- } presence of his mother there of brief duration. 
center dan ole missus here.”’ lie had not expected that the old lady could be 








«Isn't it a little too gorgeous for an old lady ; persuaded into accepting the position that had 
with white hair?’’ questioned Amy. 3 been so craftily urged upon her; but this accept- 
*: Dar am no gorgeousness too sumpterous for ‘ ance only placed all the deficiencies that her son 
white hair—cause you can’t tell de diffrence ¢ would shrink from witnessing in more glaring 
atween ole folks an’ young on ‘count ob it. Ole} contrast with these distinguished guests. 
miss only wants some friz in hers, which I’se; How would the old woman bear herself as 
gwine ter 'cumerlate in de hair-dresser’s shop ; hostess among all these people? How would the 
down de avenue: an’ Queen Victorious won't; brown cashmere and not-altogether-fresh cap- 
look more sumpterous: dan her.”’ ‘ribbons compare with the velvets, brocades, and — 
“J don’t know. Grandmamma has been used ; laces with which she would be surrounded? 
to such quiet colors. Still, 1 want her to look ‘Mrs Norton smiled sweetly when she thought 
nice—particularly just now.” : cof this. Such contrasts required great moral 
“Your grandfather thought it was a beautiful ; ; courage to endure, and Seth Hale, she was cer- 
dress,’”’ said Mrs. Hale, looking wistfully at the ' ; tain, never had enough of that. noble element 
shining folds huddled under Jeannette’s arth. { to bear the trial before him. As for Amy, any 
“It might have been considered sinful in a; ‘ humiliation that could fall on her would be the 
church-member; but he could not help being ; sweetness of joy to Mrs. Norton. Thus, more 
a little proud when I had it on.” ; than satisfied with the condition of things, this 
Amy was touched more by the voice in which ‘ arch-conspirator went on with her preparations. 
this was said than by the words themselves. When the appointed time came, Mrs. Burbank 
There was something humbly boastful in its tones ; Norton, elaborately costumed and radiant from’ 
that came out of her tender memories like the. the mysterious appliances of her toilet, came 
seent of dead rose-leaves. ‘down that broad staircase, and took a critical 
«Well, Jeannette, do the very best you can. { survey of the apartments to be thrown open for 
Take anything you like of mine, and buy what i her expected guests. The room: in which she 
is wanting. Iam sure you will make the dear ‘ ; proposed to receive them was one that she had 
grandmamma look lovely. I mean to be awfully ¢ ; designed as a parlor for her own ‘private use, _ 
proud of her to-day.” {with the far-reaching expectancy that had reg- 
“You can "pend on me,” replied Jeannette, ; ulated all her movements during more time than: 
lifting her head with the consequential air of ; people knew of. For once ahe had contented 
her race. ‘‘Dem as does dat ain't gwine ter be ; herself to let the decorator know, in her usual 
much disapp’inted now, I tells you.” $serpentine way, the sort of appointments she 
With this lofty promise, the maid took herself } desired, and submitted the gorgeous drift of her 
out of the room, carrying Mrs. Hale’s antique ; own taste to his better judgment. Thus, the 
finery with her. apartment she entered wes more like a Indy’s 
- Meantime, Mrs. Norton was busy with ner | mau than a reception or drawing room for 
preparations. The guests she had invited were ; general use. Indeed, it was a charming plies 
among the élite of society, both in the circles ; for the assemblage of a small party. 
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. The great craving for novelty, which inspires ; the: filmy Jace of the ourteins, that fell around 
so much tasteless extravagance in fashionable / them like cobwebs. : 
life, was almost appeased in Mrs. Norton’s bosom? | Mra.-Norton leaned back among her cushions, 
when she entered this.upique room. . The atmos- ‘ and took a luxuriqus survey of the surroundings. 
phere had the tinge and.warmth of coming ? The glow.and beauty of it filled-ber with sensu- 
sunset in it, taken from its. prevailing color: / ous delight. She breathed the perfume with a 
for the heavy satin that covered its walls. gave ‘ sort of ecstasy :, with’ both hands locked under 
a groundwork of pale-baff, brocaded with -cream- i her head, she allowed her eyes to rove around the 
white flowers, and divided into panels by delicate } room, with # greed of possesuion that was like 
moldings of satin-wood, like that which gleams { the hunger of an animal. 
in the yellow tints of old ivory; around the doors; ‘‘And.all this has been gotten for. money— 
and windows. ; . {money that so many pretend to despise, but 

Over these fell draperin of aiken plush—-softly worship as I do. They talk of love: what is that 
blue, like patches of a summer-sky with a silvery : to the power of wealth? Why, we sell it every 
bloom upon it, such as we sometimes sce on fruit. ‘ day at-the altar, and even clergymen join in it as 
From under these, curtains of lace swept down to holy work, and are ready to sanctify a bargain 
the floor, with cloud-like softness. The heavy {by making it @ sacrament. I wonder if Lucy 
rug, that lay within the broad marquetry-borders ; Moulthrop ever had’ touch of real love to give? 
of the floor, threw out a deeper shade of yellow, { Luther taunts me with want of gratitude to the 
mingled with such tints ag only Oriental artists } man who lifted meand mine out of the abject pov- 
can weave. Cabinets, with just enough wood-work erty of my youth; but would he haye done tLat, 








in them to hold plate-glass in firm position, were ; but for the beauty that would sooner or later 
crowded with old Worcester, or what had seemed ; have won a richer man? Gratitude? Why should 
like it to Mrs. Norton, delicate egg-shell china ; one give it to him, growing old‘there in the mine, 
majolica—we do not say when or where manufac- § and doing almost nothing?” 

tured—and Capo di Monti, undoubtedly cast in During some minutes, the woman gave herself 
antique molds rescued. from ruin,.in promiscuous § to these thoughts, then she shook her head impa- 
‘confusion, exactly as the knowledge of these rare ¢ ; tiently, and seemed thug to; cast all harrassing 
things of the past rested in Mrs. Nortoy’s brain. } ideas from her mind... , 

The mantel-piece was laden with these costly } . ‘The very atmosphere of this place makes me 
objects, and, in the fire-place beneath it, a brisk 7 impatient for a full. understanding. A single 
wood-fire was throwing out gleams of flame on ? doubt drives me wild. If he. were only here 
the tall old andirons, the lace-like fender of bur- } now, ia this Stnoanhers and entirely free from 
nished brass, and the long white fur:of a Siberian / intrusion—’, « a 
rug, that seemed as if it basal melt away like { A step in the adjoining room aroused Mre. 
snow upon the hearth... : oN { Norton from thisirevorie, and‘ brought her to a 

, All these things were ‘familiar to ‘the critical / sitting position on the couch, where Seth Hale 
lady who sat among the cushions of her couch, t found her when he entered the room. He bad 
drawn across a corner of the room, enjoying the } walked. down: from the Capitol, and was e little 
effect; but there had been a bright aduition, that / ; flushed with the exercise. | 
filled her with a new senge of luxury, and that, .¢ There. is. am evening-session. I left the 
to her, was ap, exquisite enjoyment. Through the } fellows up yonder on the point of an important 
sparkle of the fire, and the soft haze that pervaded ; vote, and came away in time to dress for your 
t.e air, came the fragrance of cut. flowers, sent in $ jamboree, and just drop in to. ask how you are 
lavish profusion from the public greenhouses, } getting. along,’' he said, approaching the couch 
kept up at enormous expense by.,the votes of / as if about to sit down upon it;. but Mrs. Norton 
patriotic statesmen, who enjoy their beauty and > put out her hand with a gesture of dissent. 
their perfume ip behalf of a constituency perhaps} Hale retreated, and bis face flushed almost 
a thousand miles beyond thein reach. ‘ angrily. 

From this source the two great Oriental vases “One never knows how to take you, Mrs. 
on each side of the door had been filled to over- ; Norton,’’ he snid, ‘‘one minute soft as silk-weed, 
flowing with roses, that glowed superbly against ; the next sharp as a thistle. I-tell you what: 
the blue of the portitre, which had been thrown ; 8 woman—well, Indy—who makes herself heau- 
back and left as a drapery behind them. . ; tiful as you do, ought to find excuse for a fellow, 

The same rich glow came from great gilded’ when he forgets to toe the mark exactly where 
baskets, crowded with flowers.from the same gen- : she has chalked it. I was nigh about tempted to 
erous source, and placed in the windows behiud ‘ offer a—a—well, I haven't said it, so you needn't 
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draw them handsome eyebrows together. . I will 
eontent inyself by kissing your hand. The queen 
of England don’t make a fuss about that: any- 
way, I would Eelieh give your hand a salute 
than hers.’ 

. Here Seth Hale bent his tall figure not ungrace- 
fully, and, taking the little hand Mrs. Norton 
did not withhold—for she was rather fond of this 
sort of homage—loft a large solitaire diamond on 
one of its fingers. 

“Not yet—I cannot take it yet—my husband.” 
. “Confound your husband} I’m tired of having 
him thrown into my face. So long as he lets me 
give you everything else, why not that?) . 

Mrs. Norton turned away ‘her head, and put 
her handkerchief to her eyes: ‘‘Oh, Mr. Hale, how 
crucl this is. Am I to blame because that man 
does not pay his debts? He will—oh, I hope he 
will, or my position here must be intolerable.” 

- “There, there—I beg ten thousand pardons. 
I hadn’t the least idea of saying what 1 did. I 
may be a rough fellow; but it isn’t in me to burt 
a lady's feelings, if | know it. As for the ring, 


Or have I hurt your feelings so much that. vse 
cannot forgive me?” 

“Love you so much? Oh, Mr. Hole, do leave 
me. ‘I cah wo longer look you in the face.”’ 

Seth Hale arose at once; and left the room. 

Mrs. Norton sat motionless so tong as his foot- 
steps could be heard mounting the stairs, then she 
dropped the handkerchief from a face absolutely 
radiant her eyes sparkled through the tears she 
had forced into them, her lips curved with smiles. 
She leaned back on the couch, clasped both 
hands over her bosom, and, with half-shut eyes, 
seemed to inhale the perfumed Sinuapliere mai 
intense ser meet: 





CHAPTER KXXVIII. 

Op Mrs. Hale. stood before the dressing-glass 
in her room, looking doubtfully at the image 
before her, almost wondering if it was indeed 
herself. Jeannette had performed her task well. 
She had taken in a seam here and a fold there of 
the ehangeable silk, giving a modern effect with 
ench touch. The sleeves had been lengthened with 


now do take it, just to prove;that you forgive ; double falls of fine lace; the square neck filled 


me.” . ai 

' Notwithstanding the eloquence’ of her protest, 
Mrs. Norton had not removed the diamond from 
her finger, and she looked down upon it through 
tears that she never allowed to fall, with a piteous 
glance of humiliation. 

“Tt is so like an engegement-ing,” she sighed. 

“I only wish it was,’ exclaimed Hale, entirely 
carried away from himself by her tears and the 
pathos of her uplifted eyes. ‘I never thought of 
it, though, with him alive. HowshouldI? Any- 
way, don’t hurt my feelings by taking it off.” 

“If my unfortunate husband were not alive, 
and this were in fact.an engagement-ring, what 
then ?’’ said the lady, dreamily, as if pinkie of 
some impossible thing away: off. 

For one moment, Scth Hale was taken aback ; 
but. those beseeching eyes werd looking’ up to = 
and he recovered himself: at once. : 

‘© What then? Why, if you did not keep ‘me 
at arm’s-length, I would put a plain gold ring on 
the other finger, and finish the whole affair:up at 
once. That is exactly what I would do.” 

Mrs. Burbank Norton sank down to her! place 
on the couch, and pressed ie eas handkerebief 
to. her face with both hands. :. 

“ Go,” she sobbed, faintly:; Geet can: atic 
stand now how Eve felt, when the gates of Para 
dise were closed against her.” st 
- Beth Hale seated himself by the wotan, and 


with crépe-lisse, that lay in folds over her bosom ; 
she wore neither cap not head-dress; but her 
still abundant gray hair was folded in a coil at 
the back of: the head, and was crimped and 
frizzed to feathery lightness over her forehead. 
Indeed, she looked like some gracious old lady 
wno had just stepped out: of her own picture to 
prove ‘how nearly the old fasbions and the new 
might be made to harmonize. 

The old lady was quite slone when she took 
this survey of herself, and a look of trouble that 
had at first clouded ‘her face slowly faded away: 
for, in her ‘mind, she 7 ndroon eying the image 
in the glass. 

' «Eliza: Hale,” . che * eaid, almost lifting her 
finger to the old person in the glass, “what are 
you so anxious abeut?. Isn’t -this your own 
son’s house, and haven't you been used to seeing 
folks at the homestead all your ‘life? Did any 
of the neighbors ever complain that you fell 
short in making thom welcome? Didn't that 
hide young’ gentleman from England seem to 
enjoy himself at your tea-table? And wasn’t 
he glad enough to see you at the President's 
house? Then' what are you sort of trembling 
about? Just take my advice: be your own sclf, 
and don’t setup ‘to be anything. elee—it won’t 
come ‘natural, Let: them dress you up ever 80 
much, it won't. ceme natural: don’t you try.” 
What more the good. lady. might. have.said in 


took one‘hand down from. her face gently as 4} her confidential relatione with. the mirror ‘was 


child might have done. 
. “Do you love me 80 muach—is: this really love? 


broken up by Amy, who. came ee to os 
door, calling out: . : 
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*Grandmamma, grandmamma: are you ready? 
I hear carriages Sad and Mrs. Norton ie 
gone down.” . 

Mrs. Hale took up hee neatly-folded hand- 
kerchief, and held it im one hand as she went 
side by side with her grandaughter down to 
the reception-room. Here a few persons. were 
gathered. Among them, the master of the house, 
young Moulthrop, and several ladies, who ex- 
changed glances when the old woman came in, 
and one of them whispered, much to Mrs. Nor- 
ton’s discomfiture : 

_ How like an old picture out of its frame.” ; 

Sneers and smiles exchanged themselves readily 
on that lady’s face, and she gave no sign of 
defeat while introducing the quiet mother of 
Hale to his guests. Indeed, the grave and 
formal stiffness of manner natural to an old 
lady's. position seemed so much a part of the 
picture she was supposed to represent, that ber 
presence was rather imposing than otherwise, 
and she was regarded with absolute impressment 
when Hugh Maxwell stepped forward, with his ; 
hand extended, and evident pleasure beaming 
in his eyes. 

“Your mother and I are old friends, you must 

understand,’ he said, turning to Seth Hale. 
“This is not the first time I have intruded myself 
on her hospitality.” 
_ Mrs. Norton drew a quick breath : she was 
taken by surprise, and for a moment her face 
revenled the bitterness of it. Moulthrop also 
was startled, as the meaning of this strange 
scene becamé 4: painful conviction. . 

Seth Hale wag almost. hilarious over the idea 
that his old mother should be thus reeognized and 
endorsed on her first appearanch in Washington 
society, and Amy was in fact the only person in 
the room who blushed like a‘school-girl and 
trembled like a culprit. : 

. Mrs. Norton saw this, and garewewit glance 
at her brother; but it fell blankly on his dis- 
turbed face, and was lost.to everyone else: for, 
by this time, there was a movement towards the 
dining-room, and the master of the house was 
ceremoniously leading the Judge's wife in that 
direction, much to the disgust of the lady of the 
Cabinet; and young Maxwell :followed the pro- 
cession with Mrs, Hale on his arm... 

. The transit from the. boudoir into the dined 
room was like a sudden change from.the warmth 
and bloom of summer to the golden glow of 
autumn. There :dne color was so submerged 
by another, that no tint predominated. Mrs. 
Norton’s tiorid taste had prevailed: in its deco- 
rations, and her idea that att must always 
represent money was visible every where—on the 
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ceiling, .divided) into square compartments. of 
precious woods, over a background of deep rich 
coloring that diffused itself down the walls and 
over the window-draperies. Instead of chande- 
liers, tinted lanterns, swinging on gilded ehains 
from the various compartments of the oeiling, 
diffused light over the whole room. 

_Maxwell led his old friend to a seat opposite 
a great bay-window crowded with stained glass, 
and guarded on each side by two slender palm- 
trees that curved toward each other, forming a 
green arch. Close behind them, fuchsias mingled 
their crimson-and-purple bells with the golden 
tufts of a yellow acacia-tree in full bloom, thus 
forming a perfect jungle of flowers against the 
glass, which was lighted up toa glow of sunset 
by a lantern overhead. 

The table, which Mrs. Hale had expected to 
find laden with the abundant hospitality of a 
Thanksgiving dinner, was covered with a cloth 
of fine damask, bordered deeply with mingled 
lace and needlework, which must have entangled 
a lifetime of toil in its delicate meshes. All this 
whitencss might: have contrasted coldly with the 
atmosphere of the room, but for the Venetian 
glass, delicate china, and frosted silver, mingled 
with the ruddy glow of fruit and wine, which 
shed their rich coloring down the whole length of 
the table. Flowers, almost in vulgar abundance, 
threw these rare appointments into some con- 
fusion; but the effect that Mrs. Norton had 
sighed for was obtained: every dollar lavished 
on the banquet found its avenue of display. 

Mrs. Hale looked up and down the table for 
some object that might inspire such hospitality 
as she loved to distribute at her own tea-table. 
A tart-pie or loaf of pound-cake would bave been 
a cheering sight; but the dishes she saw were out 
of reach, and their contents utterly strange to 
her. She beckoned to the servant, whose white 
gloves impressed her with a sense of awe, and 
whispered a timid request that he would place 
the tea-things before her. 

The nian looked Relpleesly a around, and tained 
away. 

.“ Jt isn't like your dear old tea-table at the 
homestead,” ‘said Maxwell, who had overheard 
the whisper. ‘You will never know how pleas- 
ant that was to me.” 

This allusion to her home brought a new and 
far more interesting train of thought into the old 
woman’s mind. She turned her eyes toward 
Amy, who was watching her and her companion 
with a flushed and snzious face, and remem- 
bered all that the girl might be suffering, and 
her own generous project of giving up the farm. 

You did. acem. to take to the old place, as if 
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you had been born to it,” ‘she said, with ‘the 
simple art of a child; “but I don’t seem to 
remember that you ever went all over the farm. 
There is more in it than most people reckon on: 
The maple-grove is just the finest ‘in the moun- 
tains: there is no end to the sugar we get out of 
it. Then the woodland stretches up the moun- 
tain ever so far above the chestnut-tree you shook 
for Amy. There is a good living to be got out of 
that farm, by a man that knows how to manage 
it; but it isn’t of much account to an old woman 
like me.” ' 

Maxwell turned his eyes onthe single-hearted 
old lady, with a look of amusement in’ them. 
The waiter had just filled his glass and ‘hers ae 
champagne, and he took it up.’ 

*« Let us drink to the dear old place,” he said. 

Mrs. Hale took up the glass in which ‘her wine 
was sending up sparkles, and drank it off. 

« This is the first time I have tasted Washing 
ton cider,’’ she said. ‘It is a trifle livelier than 
ours. But there is a choice kind we make from 
our russet apple-trees, that flashes up just like it, 
and tastes every bit as nice. 1 wonder what. eas 
this is?” 

“They call it ainaiptese nen and might not 
mndersinnd if you and I a not gies it Abst 
name.’ 

“Champagne? ' Well, I will remember. ‘Still, 
Tam sorry that I did not bring some of our russet 
along. Seth used to be so fond of it, and Amy: 
she took delight in going down to the mill and 
drinking it through a straw, when she was a little 
mite of a child.” - : 

Maxwell cast a glance at Amy, and was sur 
prised to see that her young face was clouded 
with a look of settled trouble, and that the man 
by her side sat pale and-apparently silent. This 
drew his kindly attention from the old lady, and, 
while seemingly absorbed by the buzz of general 
conversation, he fell into thought, for the attitude 
of that young couple surprised and perplexed 
him. 

Moulthrop’s face was turned einai & broad 
door, set with sheets of plate-glass, that shut’ ‘out 
the blossoming fronts of a conservatory from the 
dining-room. All at once he saw him give a start, 

as if someone had dealt him a blow. 

A few moments Inter, Maxwell saw, or thovght 
he saw, the face of a bearded man locking through 
‘the glass, then a tall figare pelea re: mmong the 
shadows. 

There was more than’ ustal susan: atid 
all sorts of pleasant 'talk-at the table that night: 
‘for the company were Well placed; and a sparkle 
of wit, with some show of originality, is to ‘be 
expected in society where the dept intellect of a 
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great coutitry is supposed to assemble—it was not 
lacking here. Now and then a little dash of 
politics was thrown into the foam of flattery and 
compliment, whieh even the greatness of genius 
learns to emulate; and the wisdom of statesmen 
is expected to yield itself in Washington niore 
that any other place. Thus the breaking up of 
Seth Hale’s first supper left no sense of disap- 
pointment or fatigue behind. 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 

- “TD peer a little tired,” said Mrs. Hale, holding 
out her hand to Maxwell, who had lingered 
behind the other guests; “but you have been #0 
kind, that 1 must take a chance to say good-night. 
Then there is something I want to ask about: 
up in the mountains we always called you ‘Hugh! 
Maxwell, and you never said a word about any 
other name. Now, I want to know why the people 
here keep calling you ‘ Lord.’ ” 

' Maxwell blushed a little, and, taking the old 
woman’s hand, raised it to his lips. 

“ My dear Mrs. Hale, I happen to have a right 
to both names; but prefer that you should always 
enll me ‘Hugh.’ Still, there is no harm in the 
other,'I assure you.” 

The old lady shook her head doubtfully. 

“As a general thing, I don’t object to Scripture 
names; but this seems to me too much 0, for & 
sinful being.” 

“The smile hovering around Maxwell’s mouth 
came near deepening into a laugh; but he 
checked it at once, and met the old lady’s objec- 
tion quite seriously. 

“There is no irreverence in it, I assure you. 
Tt is not a baptismal name; but, in my country, 
the law sometimes gives a title to the place we 
hold, and: this is'mine. One of the gentlemen 
here to-night was called ‘Senator’; Iam known 
as ‘Lord’ in the same way! not that I have done 
anything to deserve the title, but because my 
father happens to be a duke.” 

Mrs. Hale was not an ardent student of Burke's 
Peerage, nor was she altogether ignorant of hia- 
tory. ‘I know that men called ‘lords’ went 
about here in Revolutionary times, and gave the 
patriots lots of trouble; but I never heard of 
anyone like you being among them, and wouldn*t 


‘believe it if everybody in Washington told me 


so. ‘ There is too much real, true politeness in 
you for that, if I do say it to your face.” 

- After expressing this determined unbelief, the 
old lady proceeded to mount the stairs. Maxwell 
did not attempt to detain her: for the object of 
his delay had been ‘to' obtain an interview with 
Amy; and a glimpse of her going towards the 
Blue Room seemed to promise him the opporta- 
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nity. The portitres of the door were.jn motion, 
as if someone had passed through, when he 
teached the boudoir; but it was empty. 
Nevertheless Amy herself, had retreated into 
that room, wild and feverish with excitement. She 
bad heard the title given to Maxwell, and under- 
stood its meaning far better than the old woman 
he had just left. The, knowledge it conveyed 
filled her with dismay. The thaught, of Moul- 
throp was agony to her; she grew desperate with 
the pain of it. She resolved-te seek him out, 
and, while the courage of despair was on- her, 
tell him the whole truth. All she wanted at the 
moment was to go with ber grandmother up to 
the mountains, and hide herself there forever. 


‘« But all the time you loved me, and could not 
help it? Say this—only this.” 

‘Mr. Maxwell—Lord Maxwell, | am told, is 
the way in which you should be addressed—why 
should you find pleasure in a confession like 
this? Iam no longer a romantic girl, expecting 
to make conquests over princes of British noble- 
men. Nothing but.bananz heiresses can expect 
to da that, and I am nothing of the kind. My 
father has told me so wery often. The man I am 
engaged to knows this, and desired that it 
should be so com. aun first. I am not a great 
match for anyone.’”’ , 

As the girl sajd this, Maxwell drew bia fine 
figure up to its full stature; his eyes kindled 


Amy had left young Moulthrop lipgering: with proud flashes of disdain; he looked down 


behind the rest in the dining-room. 
be there still, and alone. 
know what a deceitful. creature she bad been, 


She found that the dining-room was empty; but { kindly given. me the same information, 


the need of deeper solitude was on her, and, 


pushing the conservatory-dgor open, she went } heart sink in her bosom... 
in among the flowers. She bad passed half-way { 
down them, when Maxwell, seeing the flutter { ing you to be my wife. 


of her garments through the glass, entered also, 
Amy saw him, and, uttering a little cry of dis- 
may, hurried on like a bird.trapped in @ cage. 

Maxwell followed her,. speaking fast and 
yapidly. The girl fled faster, but ip 8 moment 
he was by her side. 


.He might {upon Amy so haughtily, that she would have 
.At any rate, he should ‘ shrunk back, but, for the fire in her own veins. 


“Your friend+-Mrs. Burbank Norton—has 
”” anid 
Maxwell, in a cold. calm voice that made Amy's 
“ Because of it, I 
came here, this evening, for the purpose of ask- 
_ But for the belief that 
you had only love to give me in return for 
love, the passionate words that may yet serve 
to appease your pride a little would never have 
been spoken. My title, which you seem to look 
| Upon as an offenge, is;only given in compliment 
tothe higher one my,father holds. But, worth- 


““Why do yon avoid me,: Amy? | “What. ‘nave | less as, it may be, I have no need of American 
I done that you should cry out at the sight of | gold to maintain that or the woman who may 


me, as if I were an enemy?” 
The girl made an effort to turn and pass hii 
but he threw out his.arm, and held. her. 


“Have I not told you. bow dearly, how ten- }. 


-derly I love you? It, was but a wild passionate 
-word, I know; but you understogd, and:angwered. 
Te no other -creature,on earth bave I ever, or 
-eamt I ever, say it. steer me again as yor. oa 
then.” typos 

“T cannot—oh! I Ped That. one won was 
treachery to the man I am engaged to—” 

’ Maxwell pushed the girl away from him. . . 

«+The man you are engaged.to?” , _ 7 

“*Yes,”’ she answered, with ;passionate: bitter- 
ness. ‘He loved me, and told me so like an 
honorable man—not heing a lord, as I have been 
told you are, for the firs} time to-night; he, was 
not so lofty that he could not say what was in 
his heart. I was very.young, and jt seemed.a 
great thing to be loved at, all, when—when—” 

“Here Amy clasped her hands, tore them apart, 
and went on: fe By p 

1 was proud, too; rn and devotion. was 80 | 
sweet to me, that I hoped to love him—tried to’ 


love Lim—with all. my heart and strength.’) { 


honor me by sharing, it.” 

Amy dared not lift her om She could only 
murmur > 

‘«* Forgive me—ob. 1 forgive u me.’ 

Then: she waited Ee for a reply. 
came, but not in the. voice she expected. 
«Forgive. mel”... : 

The girl looked up wildly. It was Moulthrop 
who stood before her-—-pale, trembling with 
emotion, but with the light of great sacrifice 
in his eyes. Reaching forth his hands, he drew 


It 


shen.toward him, and kissed: her on the forehead. 


..“-This gives you freedom, Amy, and with it 
my farpwell.” 

Something. mere the young man might have 
said; but his yoice broke, and, turning away, be 
disappeared.as Maxwell had done. 


. ,All that night, Amy Hale walked up and down 


the Blue Room, or, wearied by the exercise, lay 
upon the couch, sometimes smothering her sobs 
in its cushions. At daylight, she crept up the 
a pale, heavy-eyed, and miserable. 
‘ Meantime, a.strange scene had transpired in 
‘ the library below-stairs. 
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crows flying and cawing, and the white 
flakes coming steadily down. 

«Fanny dear,” I said, ‘a package has 
come for you while you were out. It is 
marked as if from New York. There is 
also a letter, which perhaps may explain 
about it.’’ 

Fanny took the letter, and, recognizing 
the handwriting on the envelope, cried out: 

“Oh, it is from Helen Storer. How 
good of her to think of me!” 

Now Helen Storer was one of our oldest 
friends, but intimate with Fanny especi- 
ally. We knew at once that the gift must 
be something very nice, and we all gathered 
around Fanny while she perused her letter, 
preparatory to opening the bundle. 

««T send, by express, with a merry 
Christmas to you, the latest Paris wrink- 
le.’’’ Thus Fanny read aloud. 

All curiosity, we hastened to undo the 
package, which did not take long. 

“It looks like Helen Storer’s things, 
dainty and lovely, but what is it for?” 
exclaimed Fanny. 

Whatever it was, it was covered with 
exquisite blue surah silk, and was trimmed 
on three sides with Breton lace, three 
inches wide, put on very full. It was 
bound across the plain side with a lovely 
satin ribbon, ending in long streamers and 
tied in a bow, such as only Helen Storer’s 
graceful fingers could tie. It was nearly 
square, and the size of a very large pin- 


ANNY came in, the day before Christmas, , cushion, and it was perfumed with heliotrope, 


looking prettier than ever, after her brisk morn- 
ing walk. I had been too indolent to accompany 
her. ‘ Besides,’’ I said, ‘‘it looks as if it were 
going to snow.” 

My prediction had been verified. When Fanny 
returned, she found me watching, from the win- 
dow, the leafless trees, the verdurcless fields, the 


“It’s a satchet, of course,’ said I. 

“Tt’s too large for that,’ said Fanny, ‘and 
Helen knows how small my bureau-drawers are. 
Why, it will take up half a one.” 

“It is a pin-cushion,” said my husband. 

«But the strings—’’ objected Fanny. 

‘Why, a pin-cushion to hang up beside your 
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| 
female, amused themselves with various guesses 
as to its use. 

Mrs. VanDyck said at once: “It is to perfume 
your room, like the pot-pourri jars, you know, 
so popular with our grandmothers. Just like 
a coquettish Frenchwoman’s fancy, isn’t it? 
Helen Storer always said, Fanny, that your room 
was lovely and esthetic, and she has sent this 
to make it ‘utterly utter.’”’ 

This seemed plausible, and Mrs. VanDyck 
wrote a note, a few days afterward, telling us 
that she had copied the idea for her own dainty 
little musice-room, and made one of pink silk, 
painting a cluster of violets on it, filling it with 
violet-powder, and had. being Rup. and the room 
was exquisitely scented. 

Another caller iggutedaal? it was made to 
lie flat on a table, as there were two gores on 
one side, which-made that side fiatter tian the 
bureau, on the gas-burner,”’ said I, coming to other. She said she had seen one like it used as 








the rescue of my discomfited spouse. ‘a kind of cushion, to lay a photograph of special 
We tried it, and it looked plainly out of place, { importance on. 
thus hang up as a pin-cushion. ; | Fanny tried this, but the photograph always 


“Perhaps it is a handkerchief-holder,” sug- | slipped off. It was stuffed with hair, and was 
gested Panny, endeavoring to find an opening fn | rather round to lay anything on. 
it somewhere. i “«T never heard of filling a satcbet with hair,” 
There was none. said I, ‘and, in spite of Mrs. VanDyck, I don’t 
“ Well,” she laughed, ‘‘I must write and find: feel satisfied that we know yet what it is really 
out.” : for, my dear.”’ 
In the meantime, we dubbed it “the mystery,” ; Still, it was ornamental and nice, so Fanny 
and whenever my sister showed it, among her: finally stood it up on a litfle table, that was 
other heantiful presents, her friends, male and * placed inside, as it were, of an open screen, alse = 
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Christmas-gift. The table was covered with dark- 
blue plush. The delicate blue of the ‘‘mystery”’ 
made a charming b:* o: color on it, against the 
screen, and was a ver conspicuous object ; 
indeed, no one came in, not even a chance visi- 
tor, to whom it was not exhibited. 

On New-Year’s Day we had a dinner-party, 
to which our brother Jack, a lawyer in Boston, 
came up, and brought his friend, Tom Delafield, 
an old college-chum, from Baltimore. Delafield 


was a dashing fellow, and engaged to Fanny. 
Of course, he was interested in all her presents, 
Fanny, in 


and was shown this immediately. 


CHRISTMAS-GIFT. 
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, fact, took him up to it, accompanigd by her 


friend, Mary Clavers, who had not seen it 
before. As the latter leaned forward to inspect 
it, Tom also looked. But, though he tried his 
best to assume an air of admiration, Fanny 
thought he really had all he could do to refrain 
. from laughing. As he afterwards told Jack: © I 
‘found it rather hard, my dear fellow, to keep 
a straight face, for I'm sure I'd seen just such 
a thing come out of one of my sister's Paris 
, trunks, which I happened to find her unpacking 
when I sauntered into her room for a quiet chat 
last week.” 
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The ‘mystery ’’ was more or less 
talked of during dinner, but Fanny 
noticed that Tom had nothing to say 
about it. When we adjourned to the 
drawing-room, the evening mail was 
brought in, and among the letters 
was one for Fanny. 

** Excuse me,’’ she said, “‘ and I'll 
read it, while you chat together.’’ 

She had hardly read a line, before 
she gave a little suppressed scream. 
Then she turned very red, and looked 
so extremely uncomfortable, that 
Tom gave a significant glance at 
Jack, and they went off, as Jack said, 
‘‘ for a smoke in the billiard-room.”’ 

The moment they had gone, Fanny 
looked up, blushing redder than ever. 

«Oh, Mary,” she said, seizing me 
by the arm, ‘‘ Helen writes that she 
and her sister almost died with laugh- 
ing at my letter, that told how we had 
puzzled over her present, how Mrs. 
VanDyck had copied it and hung it 
up in her esthetic music-room, and 
how I had finally chosen my Queen 
Anne screen as the most distinguished 
thing to bring it out into proper relief. 
For oh, Mary, my dear, it is the new- 
style bustle !’’ 

Need I say that, when the gentle- 
men returned from their smoke, the 
«‘mystery’’ had disappeared, and was 
nevermore seen; at least in public? 








ON THE FERRY. 


BY LAURA J. RITTENHOUSE. 








Tue band plays something sweet from Strauss. While fire-flies dart amid the trees, 
On waves of harmony the dancers As though they too could dance the Lancers, 
Are tossed, in rhythmic motion slow, 
Through mazy reaches of the Lancers, Maud walks apart. Ah, life is cold, 
With sunless sky and roadway dreary 
They cross the ferry. Lo! a bird Already she is travel-worn, 
Sings from some dell securely hidden ; With aching limbs and feet aweary. 
The breath of grape-blvom fills the air— 
They bring to Maud thoughts long forbidden. The band plays on: the moon comes up. 
“Oh! fool, and fond, cease thy repining. 
A year ago—a year to-day, No tears can turn time back again, 
The same sweet odor rose to greet her; Nor show through cloud-rifts silvery lining.” 
1t seems the same bird singing now, 
That sang when Irvin came to meet her, A step—a voice! Sweet hurried words! 
There is no more misunderstanding. 
A year ago, he whispered words And Maud—her heart is full of bliss, 
That set her heart athrill with gladness, As arm in arm they seek the landing. 
To «lay, he calls another wife— 
Ah, cruel thought, akin to madness, He says: “No other love I've known.” 
The band plays on in tones more merry, 
The stars come out, the band plays on, While Maud—she shyly smiles and says: 


And merrier grow the merry dancers, “Together we will cross life's ferry.” 


KATE’S BAD BOY. 


BY AGNES JAMRBS. 








‘THomas LawRENCE will please keep his seat. { in a sweet deprecating manner to Kate to hunt 
School is dismissed.’’ out and correct. 

A solitary couple remained in the school-room. The sun was down, and night coming swiftly 
Kate Roberts, teacher, a pretty girl of twenty, ‘ on, when Kate dismissed the boy, and heard him 
sat in her chair, still and pale and determined. | clatter downstairs. She followed presently, hur- 
Tom Lawrence, ‘bad boy” by profession, aged rying rather nervously along the dark deserted 
thirteen, lounged at his desk, and gazed carelessly | halls and staircase, and thinking with distaste of 


out of the window. the long walk before her in the twilight. At the 
“Thomas,” said Kate, “ you don’t need to be door she found Thomas waiting. He stepped for- 
told that you have been very bad to-day—”’ ward and lifted his hat. 
“No’m,’”’ cheerfully interposed Thomas. ‘‘ Miss Kate, it’s too late for you to be out 
“I shall keep you in,”’ she said, ‘until dark { alone. May I see you home?”’ he said, quietly. 
now. If you do not feel the sisEreee of that, “You audacious little monkey! Do you want 
perhaps you will the inconvenience.’ i me to box your ears ?”’ rose to Kate's lips. But 


“«It’s quite convenient to me, m’m. Hope it’s ‘ she suppressed it, and stood looking at the boy. 
no trouble to you.’’ Tom turned two large honest | i He was grave, respectful, dignified as any gen- 
blue eyes, as he spoke, innocently upon her. His‘ tleman could have been. Hat in hand, he 
tone was anxiously respectful. ‘stood waiting her reply. Kate hesitated one 

Kate made no reply. Taking a piece of crochet-{ moment. Then she bowed, and said, simply: 
ing from her pocket, she quietly went to work. ee Thank you. I shall be very glad,” just as she 

“‘Thomas,” Kate said, “it seems to me that a; might have spoken to Mr. Wilson or Mr. Brown. 
boy of your sense should be ashamed of such con- i In calmly dignified converse, they paced 
duct. Tying a string to s poor little mouse and : towards Kate’s home. Mr. Eldridge himself 
letting it run about to frighten the girls was only ‘could not have behaved with more stiff propricty 
cruel—not at all funny. Neither do I see any; than Tom, until an unlucky thing occurred. A 
fun in putting oil in the inkstands, or lampblack i group of young factory-boys strolled past them. 
on the children’s slates.” ‘«Halloo, Tom! Where you going?’ shouted 

Kate stopped abruptly. A sudden remem-! one of them, in careless tones. Tom glared at 
brance of a row of absurdly smutted little counte-} him speechlessly. This was an old enemy, and 
nances darted into her mind. Her lips twitched, ; Tom thirsted for his gore. The boy brushed past, 
and she bit them to hide a smile. touching Tom’s shoulder. 

Then she glanced furtively at Tom. Ah, he! “Behave yourself, can’t you?” growled Tom, 
did feel ashamed of himself at last. His arms} fiercely, wheeling around again. 
were on his desk, his curly head bowed upon! ‘Guess I can—'bout as well as you,”’ retorted 
them, and his face hidden. Kate resumed her the enemy, facing about too. 
lecture. She grew eloquent. «Tom, come away instantly !’’ exclaimed Kate, 

At last there came a faint sound from the peni- (in great dismay. Tom wavered and looked back 
tent, louder, louder—a gentle unmistakable snore. i at Kate. 

Kate started. In her righteous wrath, she{ ‘Run along home, sonny,” jeered the enemy. 
violently upset a chair, and Tom raised his head{ In another instant, Tom had flung himself 
and rubbed his closed eyes sleepily. bodily upon him. There was such nerve, such 

“Thought I heard cats,” he murmured, : elan in his charge, that the big bully, two years 
dreamily, and dropped his head on the desk { older than himself, was completely demoralized. 
again. Borne to the: pavement, he lay there and bellowed, 

“Thomas, get your arithmetic, and work the | while Tom sat upon him and pommeled him tri- 
first sum in partial payment,’’ rapped out Kate, } umphantly. But, with a whoop and rush, the 
grimly determined on revenge. factory-boy’s companions came to the rescue. 

Alas! ‘The engineer was hoist with her own : They seized Tom, and dragged him, struggling 
petard !”’ Thomas worked the sum industriously, | and kicking, away from the falien hero. Supple 


making inscrutable mistakes, and bringing them ‘ as an eel, he jerked himself out of their hands, 
Vor. LXXXVI.—838. (611) ; 
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set his back against a lamp-post, and stood facing { kerchief, of course. Poor Tom! But presently 
them: bis hat gone, his jacket torn; flashing } he saw Kate, without saying a word to him, put 
eyes, scarlet. cheeks, nostrils quivering with wrath } her hand bebind her, holding out a handkerchief. 
and defiance. “This is my castle,’ said Kate’s soft lively 

‘You just come on, one at a time, you cow- { voice, as they reached the door of a Lig dull- 
ards, and I'll lick the last one of you,” he} looking boarding-house. ‘I am greatly indebted 


anarled, through his set teeth. to you gentlemen for your protection through the 
‘What's the matter? Stop this row, boys,” | dangers of the journey.” 
said a quick authoritative voice; andagentleman{ “It is we who are under obligations,” Fred 


suddenly stepped into the circle of light beneath i declared, with a gallant lift of his hat. «But 1 
the lamp. “Tom Lawrence!’ he exclaimed, ! say, Miss Roberts,” he added, with a touch of 
sternly, as he caught sight of our hero. ‘ What } earnestness, “ really, 1 hope you are uot ebliged 


are you doing here, sir?” } to be out as late as this often, alone? 1 do not 
The factory-boys melted away in the darkness { consider it altogether—well, 1 should not like 
swiftly and silently, while he was speaking. i my sister, if I had one, to do it.” 


*<T was secing Miss Roberts home,” said Tom,’ ‘Oh, no; it does not often happen,’ Kate 
a8 cool now ag ‘the centre seed of a eucumber.” : answered, cheerfully. ‘And I was not alone 

«Miss Roberts? Where is she? Qh, I see.’’ } to-night. Tom—” 

And he turned and walked up to Kate, who, to} “Tom?” interrupted Fred, with a shrug of 
tell the truth, was sitting upon a convenient { his stalwart shoulders. ‘Jt seems to me that, 
door-step, crying. He took off his hat, and } unless you had a policeman to escort Tom, you'd 
stood before her. } be better—” 

‘‘ Miss Roberts, I am extremely sorry for the **Hush-sh,” said Kate, smiling; ‘‘ not » word 
unplensant predicament my brother bas placed } against Tom.” 
you in. Iam Frederick Lawrence. I hope you “ Well, then—not a word against Tom. But, 
will let me see you safe home?’’ he said, gently. } if Iam ever lucky enough to see you going home, 

Kate glanced up at him. He was a tull band-{ like Kilmeny, ‘late, late in the gloaming,’ I vhall 
goine fellow, with fair hair and mustache, and } nominate myself your escort.” 
eyes as blue and honest as Tom’s. He looked | This rather presumptuous offer was followed by 
very like ‘Tom as he stood there, bare-lended, } the opening of the door, and by a prompt ‘Good- 
waiting for her to speak. }evening’’ from Kate. However, she did turn 

“Qh, dear; I hope he isn’t a bad boy like} back an instant, to whisper imploringly: «Please 
Tom,” she thought, Then she gathered up her} don’t scold him,” and to say, kindly: *Good- 
lost self-possession, and rose from the door-step. } night, Tom,”’ to the culprit lurking in the shadow 

“Thanks,” she said, rather tremulously. ‘It } of the poreh. 
was silly to be so frightened; but I was so afraid { «And she didn’t even tell him what made her 
Tom would be hurt.” : } out so late. Well, that was bully of her,’’ Tom 

Then she told all, highly praising Tom’s! thought, as he followed bis brother home. 
bravery, and saying that he was not to blame.| Perhaps you think that, after this, Tom became 

Poor Tom! his thoughts were bitter as he;a model of goodness. On the contrary, during 
followed his brother aud Miss Roberts, and } the weeks that followed, was, no to speak, as a 
heard them chatting in a way that grew more } festival of ‘‘badness.” The things done by Tom 
and more animated and friendly. Directly, a} I dare not put upon paper, for fear they might 
peal of merry laughter broke from them, and Tom } be printed and suggest new methods ef mis- 
came up a little nearer, to hear what it was about. ; conduct to other bad boys. 

«There now! if Fred isn’t telling her about “What shall I do with Tom Tawrence? He 
the things he used to do at school— putting { is fairly possessed this week,’ Kate said, with 
powder in the stove, and those stupid old things. ; tears in her eyes, to Miss Withers, an old and 
And she just laughs at that. Yet what a fuss { experienced teacher. 
she made about my mouse. And I fought Bill; ‘Report him to the Principal, my dear, of 
because he hadn’t any business to speak to me § course.” 
when. she was along; and that’s all the thanks! ‘I have dene that once. The seonnd time, 
I get, confound it.’’ Mr. Eldridge will dismiss him; and I don’t want 

Tom, at this, put up his hand, and wiped} that done. There is good in the boy, if I only, 
away some blood that trickled from a cut in his} only knew how to reach it.’’ 
forehead, caused by a violent collision with Bill “Fred Lawrence was a bad boy. too,’”’ mused 
Jones's upper front teeth. He had lost his hand-: Miss Withers; ‘that is, full of mischief and 
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high spirits. But see what a splendid fellow he has > Kate looked up in dumb amazement. There 
turned out: such a brilliant young lawyer, such ¢ stood Tom, flushed and downcast and penitent. 
guol manners. Fred is a great flirt, I hear, but { 1 didn’t mean to make you ery !’’ he went 
otherwise a fine fellow. The Lawrences are all; on, hurriedly. ‘1 didn’t know you cared—that 
high-spirited clever boys, but difficult to manage. § much.” 

1 think the father is too stern, the mother too “Oh, I do care—very much. I like you so 
easy, and there is too much money in the family. + ; much, Tom, and I don’t want you to be bad,” 
However, they seem to turn out right, after all.’ ‘ faltered Kate. 

‘© Yes,” murmured Kate, vaguely. She was f Tom raised his blue eyes, and there were actu- 
thinking of last night, when kind Mr. Fldvidge | ally tears in them, and looked at her silently a 
had brought Fred to be introduced to her, and (moment. Then he straightened himself: threw 
how very pleasant it all was. She had not ; ‘ back his shoulders, clenched both fists, and said, 
thought it possible to spend so charming an‘ with stern determination: 
evening in that dull boarding-house purlor. “A+ Then I won't be bad. If it kills me, I am 
great flirt.’’ Very possibly, but Kate knew she ' going to be good—becnuse you want me to.” 
could take care of herself. Kate started up joyfully. 

Friday afternoon found Kate utterly worn out “Oh, Tom, will you?’ she cried. Then she 
in body and spirit. Tom had been the ring- ‘ just put both hands on his shoulders, and Icaned 
leader in mischief and disorder that could not ; forward and kissed him. 
longer be endured. In gpite of her belief in the Six weeks afterwards, Fred Lawrence, skating 
good somewhere in his heart, and in spite of ber on the river, caught sight of his brother Tom, 
liking for his frank face and bonny blue eyes; : holding a lady's hands, and skating backwards 
Tom must go. Yet it sorely hurt both her pride ; magnificently. The lady looked very pretty. 
and her kindly feeling, to own that she could not ; ‘ She wore a gray dress and a little black velvet 
conquer the barbaric empire of Tom’s wild heart. ; turban. She was laughing, and her eyes were 
As she gave the familiar command: “ Thornas ; like stars, her cheeks two glowing roses. Fred 
Tawrence will please keep his seat,’’ and listened ‘ skated up to the couple. ‘ 
to the tramp of the orderly feet going downstairs § “ Halloo, Fred! Get out of the way. We'll 
after school, she debated with herself: “Shall I< run you down,’ Tom said, turning his head to 
make one more appeal to him? Oh, what can I ‘look at his brother coolly. 
say that will touch him?” ; Kate nodded and smiled. Fred laughed, and 





A long silence followed, while Kate sat with « turned to skate with them. 
her hend on her hand. In truth she was praying “Tom,” he said, insinuatingly, “I think Miss 
a silent little prayer for help in this real trouble. ; Roberts could skate faster, if you would let me 
“Come here, Tom,” she said, presently. She ; help her too.” 
was dismayed to find that her voice trembled a $ «Ho! She don’t need help,” Tom said, with 
little, and to feel tears in her eyes. scorn, holding tight to the slim little hands in 
Tom came deliberately, and stood before her. : his. 
She had scarcely been sure that he would obey: $ Fred glanced quizzically from Tom's face to 
becanse this week, for the first time, he had been § : Kate’s, and skated on in silence beside them. 
disohedient, stubborn, even surly. That was not< ‘I say, Tom, did Miss Roberts ever see you cut 
like Tom. It was a very sturdily-rebellious little { your name on the ice?’ he inquired, presently. 
face she saw. There was a defiant look in the “No, I never did,”’ said Kato. 
blue eyes—a firm set on the boyish lips. “Didn't you? Well, it's worth seeing. Show 
* «Oh, my dear Tom, why won’t you be good ?” ¢ ber how you do it, Tom.” 
poor Kate cried, impulsively; and the next: Tom hesitated. ‘You won't go off with him, 
instant she broke down entirely, and burst into é will you?” he asked, with a half-suspicious look 
passionate tears. It was dreadfully undignified. ; at hia brother. 
‘Now I shall never do anything with him. He; Kate shook her hend, laughing, and Tom let go 
knows he has beaten me,” she thought, despair- ; her hands and darted off, wheeling, turning, 
ingly. But that only made the tears flow faster ; swift and graceful as a swallow. 
and the sobe come thicker. ¢ So the reason you declined my escort, this 
In the midst of it all there was a touch on her { morning; was that you had an engagement with 
shoulder, and s boyish voice saying humbly: ‘ Tom,” Fred remarked, presently. 
“Please don’t cry, Miss Kate. I—I’m awful “‘Yes,” Kate said, without hesitating. Fred 
sorry. If you—if you'll just forgive me, ‘deed: turned, and skated backwards to watch her 
Tl try not to cut up any more.’ $ ‘ bright face. 
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“«T suppose you know that boy is in love with } ous lover in a rage. Then Kate met him, three 
you,” he said, rather abruptly. evenings in the week, walking with Jennie Kob- 
Kate looked at him gravely. : inson—and so—she was cross, or felt like being 
“Oh, yes, I know it. I am very glad. It; cross. Certainly it was with a rather impatient 
makes him so good,” she said, with perfect sim-/ tone that she said to one of her stupid arithmetic- 


plicity. ; class: ‘Give me the chalk. Go to your seat, Wil- 
Fred lnughed, and gazed rather keenly into } liam. This is the way to do that example.” 
her candid eyes. And so Kate was standing at the blackboard, 


“Does it have that effect on everybody?’ / near the duor, when it came, A sudden stir in 
he asked. ‘Are all bad boys made good by } the room above, a cry, the rush of many fuot- 
falling in love with you?” steps, shricks, the noise increasing, and out of it 

“Try,” began Kate, roguishly, but caught her- : all rising that sound of terror: ‘Fire! Fire!” 
self with a laugh and a quick reproachful glance Fire iu a three-storied building, each floor 
of her brown eyes. ‘Now just see what non- ‘ crowded with children. For one instant Kate's 
sense you are making me talk,’”’ she said. ‘I { heart stood still, ‘Fire!’’ shrieked out a terri- 
am in earnest about Tom. He is good.” fied child's voice in Kate’s room. That roused 

“Supernaturally. A perfect miracle of good-? her. . The children were already rushing to the 
ness. The change is perfectly astounding to us} door, wild with fright. To let them leave the 
all at home. My mother is beginning to adore? room, and join the frantic crowd already pouring 
you, Miss Roberts. She wonders what spell you } down the narrow stair, would be fatal. With 
have used with the boy. As for me—I do not} one spring, Kate threw herself against the door, 
wonder at all, because I know he loves youn—’’ } and felt for the key. It was outside! 

“Because I love him,” interrupted Kate,} ‘Go back! Go to your seats: you shall not 
turning away lightly, and gliding towards the ; go out of the room. Children, do you hear me? 
spot where Tom’s ringing skates were carving a; Take your seats!’’ she commanded. 
flourishing T. M. Lawrence. The positive tone and gesture of command stilled 

But Fred was still beside her, laughing. ‘ That} them fora moment. A few sat down again. Then 
is the spell, then?” he said. ‘‘A case of ‘Mary > came louder shrieks from without: an inarticulate 
loves the Iamb,’ you know. To quote your own } horrible sound of struggle, and cries, and falling, 
words, ‘Miss Roberts, try it, please, on me!’’ ‘and “Fire! Fire!’ in hoarse men’s voices from 
and he looked down audaciously into her eyes. j the street. Kate’s scholars could no longer hear 

Kate stopped, and gazed at him for an instant. ; her voice. Perfectly frantic with terror, they 

“T deserved that. We are quits now, Mr. crowded round her, dragged at her, struggled with 
Lawrence. You have returned me my little piece ; her, struck at her. Her strength was going. In 
of impertinence with interest,’ she said, quite ; another moment she felt they would drag her from 
coolly, and with an amused smile. the door and rush out into the maddened crowd 

Fred flushed up to his seal-skin cap. on the stairs. She looked around for help, and it 

“Upon my soul, I didn’t mean any imperti-} was there, close to her. Tom Lawrence came 
nence,”’ he exclaimed, vehemently. ‘Don’t I} springing over the desks, and hurled himsclf like 
know that ‘to love you is a liberal education,’ ; a cannon-ball right upon a frantic boy, whose fist 
and if you will only let me—”’ was raised to strike Kate in the face. 

“You are not one of my scholars, Mr. Law-3 ‘Take that,” thundered Tom. jerking him 
rence,’ said Kate, with ber cool little smile. / hackwards by the collar, and throwing bim on 
The next instant she glided from him, and gave the floor. 

Tom her hand, leaving the elder brother to twist | “Keep the door shut, Tom: don’t let them’ 
his mustache, and muse on his discomfiture. open it,’ panted Kate, in agonized entreaty. 

It was a dull day in March—cold, cloudy,$ Right and left Tom pushed the crowd of chil- 
gusty, dusty. Kate's spirits were at ebb-tide ; dren, and, with a sudden turn, planted himself 
somehow. The weather was horrid, the chil} with his back against the door. 
dren stupid. Kate felt that she was cross. She ; “Get away, you little fools,” he shouted. 
did not once confess to herself the real reason of ; ‘‘ Do you want to go out there and be trampled 
her crossness ; but it was simply and purely that to death? I don’t believe there's any fire; and, 
a week ago she had quarreled with Fred Lawrence. } if there is, nobody's going to be burned up. I'l 
It. was about an airy nothing—a rather more than ? show you how to get out: I've done it before 
usually audacious piece of love-making on Fred's : Just stop howling, will you, and listen to me?’ 
part, received with moro than Kate's usual degree; Tom's words had an instant effect. The chil 
of laughing incredulity—-and off flies the impetu- ; dren heard them, and were stilled at once. 
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“ You can get out on the roof,” he suid, coolly, ; reached the ground im less than a minute. But 

* you know. You just wait a minute, till we see . it wus not easy to guide forty frightened children 
what is the row out there; and, if we can’t go : along the descent. The smoke in the rvuom grew 
down the stairs, I'll show you how to get out ‘ thicker, and the children crowded to the window. 
another way. Miss Kate’’—he turned to look i “One at a time. Don’t push euch other. 
up at her—‘let me out one minute: I will come ; Keep quiet, and you are safe,” suid Kate’s calm 








back.”’ | voice. “Tom, and Will Murray, get out first, 
The brave blue eyes met hers with steady “and help the girls down.” 
calmness, {The force of discipline prevailed. Each child, 


“TI know you will,” she ‘said, quietly. She; as Kate called a name, cume to the window, and 
opened the door a little way. Tom slipped ; dropped, or was ldwered, to the roof, until they 
through, and closed it after him. were all out. Kate followed last. 

Alas! in that instant, mingled with the horrible; The March wind roared and blustered round 
sounds of groans, cries, and strugyling, came a. them; dense blinding clouds of smuke swooped 
dense puff of smoke. Pale and still, Kate leaned § * down upon them; sparks, flushes of fire fell 
against the door, and faced the children, who ; thickly about them. The whole roof of the main 
now stood close around her. Some were crying ; building was in flames. 
aloud and clinging to her, all watching her fuce; It was a dizzy nightmare journcy down the 
eagerly. She spoke to them in a calm soothing : steep roof, where a slip might have meant instant 
tone. ‘ ‘ death, helping, encouraging, restraining the terri- 

“Don’t be so frightened, children. The greatest | fied chilJrem. Kate started frum frightened 
danger was letting you run out in a crowd. Ask: dreams of it many a time afterwards. But for 
God to take care of you, and be quiet: and brave. Tom's sturdy courage, and his help with the 
No, little Alice: I will not leave you.” And she weak and timid amongst the girls, they could 
stooped to kiss the terrified child, who was hold-! never all have gotten safely down. They did 
ing her with a frantic grasp. ; at last, however. It was only « few minutes in 

A quick push against the door, and Tom ; doing; but it seemed hours to Kate. 
slipped in again. The boy's ruddy color Was | «That's the last. Come, Miss Kate—quickly,” 
all gone: his blue eyes bad a strained excited 5 } Tom shouted, as he took little Alice from Kate, 
look; and for one instant he stood leaning? and held out his hands to her in turn. 
against the door, breathing quick and hard,} Dizzy, trembling, évery nerve and muscle 
with his under lip caught between his teeth. { strained and quivering, Kate tried to move, and 
Kate put her hand on his shoulder. fell back with her hand pressed to her eyes. 

“What is it?” she asked, quietly. “Kate! Oh, thank God you are safe,” cried 

“There is something afire upstairs,” he said, {an eager voice below. ‘Keep etill: I am 
rousing himself with a sort of impatient shake. $ coming.”’ 

“Nothing much. Only they got into a fright,and ; A moment more, and Fred Lawrence was 
the staircase is broken. We'll have to go down ; beside her, and his strong arms around her. 
the way I will show you. See here, you boys: “Kate, my darling,” he said, with a half-sob 
if you go to pushing and crowding, I'll knock ; in his passionate young voice, “1 thought you 
your heads off. You just behave yourselves, and were in that horrible place. Thauk God, I have 
mind Miss Kate and me, and help the girls, and } not lost you.” 

we'll get down as easy as rolling off a log.’’ “Thank God,” she murmured, with closed 

Tom was himself again now—brave, and cool, { eyes, as she leaned against him, and felt the 
and determined. strong throbbing of his heart. Then she was 

««Now, Miss Kate,’’ he said, ‘“ give me the key f lifted gently, she scarcely kuew how, and in a 
of the little book-closet. We'll get on the back ; moment she stood on the ground, with her lover's 
building from the window there, and then on $ arm around her still. 
the conl-house, and get down by the brick wall. § “Hurrah!” shouted Tom, joyfully, from the 
It’s ensy as dirt.” { top of the wall. ‘All right now, ain’t we, 

Yes, it was easy enough to an active boy like ; Fred?” . 

Tom. There was a drop of six feet to the sloping: He looked like s hero standing there—flushed, 
roof of the back building, and nearly as much : and strong, and triumphant—just poising himself 
more to the coal-house. That eloped rather less { for a spring to the ground. 

steeply down to within three feet of the bk “Look out,’’ called Fred, epringing forward. 
wall that separated the school-house yard from | It was too late. A piece of guttering, melted 
the alley behind it. Tom alone could have ; from the burning roof, was torn off by the fierce 
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wind, and hurled to the ground. It struck Tom : “What was Fred talking about just now ?”’ he 
full in the breast. He fell upon the stone } demanded. 
flagging in the alley, and lay motionless. Kate flushed still deeper. 
His brother and Kate bent over him. “Oh, just about some nonsense, Will you 
“Oh, Tom, my dear, are you hurt ?"’ cried Kate. have some Jemonade, dear?” 
“No; of course not,” he said, trying to rise. Tom put the glass aside, and glared at Fred, 
Then he turned deadly white, and sank back, with } who was laughing. 
his head on Kate's breast as she knelt by him. “[ want to know what it all means,” the boy 
“Tam hurt a little—my leg; no matter, if— *? burst out, impetuously.  “ Fred, you haven't any 
if you are all right,” he whispered, hoarsely, ; right to—to hold her hand, and to say things. 
smiling up at her. He raised his arm, and put / and to kiss her. She belongs tome. And you 
it round her neck feebly, growing whiter all the} were always interfering, and it’s deg-gone 
time. “If—if you'll just kiss me once: 1 think mean!’ And the hero burst into a passion of 














mre nr re eeonres. 


I’m going to die.” tears, and covered his face with the shect. 
Kate had to bend her head to catch the faint “Tom! Ob, my darling boy, yeu must not!" 
words. said Kate, hurriedly, with her arm around him. 


“Oh, my dear boy—my good brave boy—you { Then, looking up at Fred, with tears in her own 
must not die,” she sobbed, drawing him close to lovely eyes, she motioned: ‘ Tell him.” 
her, and kissing him passionately over and over. {  «‘Tom,” said Fred, gently, ‘I didn't mean to 
The last kiss fell on cold senseless lips that no } interfere, old boy. But you know I couldu’t help 
longer felt it. ; ? loving Kate, and she is going to bé your sister, 
“Tle is dend—oh, God! he is dead,” Kate cried. \ and you may love her as much as you please.”’ 
“No,” said Fred, as he took the boy in bis} I just thought you were up to that. Taking 
arms tenderly; ‘‘ he bas only fainted. He is not } her away from me,” ‘Tom said, bitterly. Then he 
dead,’ with decision. turned his face to the wall, and would not speak. 
Fred was right. In three weeks from that 3 «* Well, Tom, I didn’t expect it of you,’’ said 
time, when the school-house tragedy—which had! Fred, at iast, in a tone of reproach. ‘Are you 
left a shadow in so many houscholls—was an? going to be the only person in the house that 
old story, Tom was rapidly getting well of a ‘isn’t delighted that Kate is to marry me?" 
broken Jeg, had a fine appetite, and was very $ There was no answer, and Fred went away in 
cross. He scolded everyhody but Kate, who was : despair. 
his loving slave. And yet, one morning, when} Half an hour afterwards, Kate caught Tom 
Kate had thought him asleep, and she had been { watching her. She bad been crying a little. 
talking a little by the fire with Fred, Tom called} ‘Do you want me to be glad you are going to 
to her, in an imperative tone: {marry Fred?’ he asked, abruptly. 
“«Come here,’ he said. ‘I want to look at “I do, indecd,”’ Kate answered, smiling. 
you.” “Then I will, if it kills me,’’ he said, and he 
Kate came smiling, with a pretty flush on her} put his arms tight around her neck, and kissed 
cheeks, 2 her, 


- 
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BY LIZZIE K. ROBERTSON. 





°T1s sweet to think, when toiling And, in the far-off distance, 
To free ourselves from sins, By zeplyns evermore, 

That, far beyond the present, Are furmned the groves and meadows 
A brighter life beging. On Beulah’s distant shore. 

Into that life, yet coming, We cast our weary glances 
We look with longing eyes; - Upon that distant land, 

Betorc us, like an ocean, And long to make the journey, 
The boundlose future lies, Led by our Father's band. 

And, on {ta rolling billows, And, when we reach that haven, 
Perpetual spring fs seen Life's voyage will be o'er: 

To float, with mystic garments, We'll welcome there our loved onea, 


Bound lales of evergreen. Upon that blisaful shore, 


FIVE-O’CLOCK TEA. 


BY BMILY LENNOX. 








Mona Fennars, the wealthy heiress, never; continued. ‘He is very talented. Great things 
looked lovelier than she did that October after-} were expected of him. But he has behaved 
noon, as she presided at her five-o’clock tea.‘ beautifully. I wish you knew all that he has 
Everything about her—the rooms, the furniture, ; dune and endured. They have been very poor. 
the pictures on the walls—had the same high-bred It makes me indignant when I see how some of 
patrician air as herself. Dressed in creamy white, ; our young ‘swells,’ aathey are called, who have 
she stood at her duinty little table, arranging her : met him at our house, treat him, and svlely on 
even more dainty cups, making, with her grace- }account of his poverty. Leon would like so 
ful willowy figure, and her exquisite throat and } much to help him on with his studies, but you 
neck, about which all the artists raved, a picture } : know he has to pay all Andy's expenses, and—’’ 
that was absolutely incomparable. ‘Good heavens, Amy,” cried Mona, excitedly, 

Mona had been listening to a discussion, ‘as they rounded a curve in the roai, “the train 
carried on between two of her guests, about { iy wrecked!” 

Willy Mayland, as he was called, a young man Yes, there piled up, lay the cars, under which 
who had recently come to the place. She now } was buried a score of mutilated buman beings. 

ny yoked up, and took part in the talk. ; The cries and groans of the wounded and dying 
: ‘l cant bear him,” she said, with some } filled the air. ‘The accident must have occurred 
ade ate . “Of course, I've never scen bim, / barely five minutes before, for ‘people were still 
except at ae ey: Really, he has the } running about wildly in the first frenzy of terror. 
manners of a Patagonian.’ “« Let us get out—quick !’’ gasped Mona, as she 

The next day, Amy and Mona were driving in ; sprang from the low pony-chaise. ‘Oh, this is 
the former's stylish pony-chaise, when a tall! tuo horrible!” 
oe young ee ace ie is off his ; . Come,” cried Mrs. Hoyt, with a face of death- 

Cy Mrs. Hoyt, as the latter nodded. ike pallor; ‘‘ we shall be needed.”’ 

“T declare, for once, your pet, Willy Mayland, Almost at the same instant. a cloud of dust 
bas bowed like a gentleman,’ said Mona. { appeared down the road; there was a sound of 
* ies so bad - sf pan . a hurrying hoofs; and Willy Mayland dashed up 

y dear, you are hard on Willy,” rephed ! on horseback. 
Amy, giving her ponies a flick with her whip. “Mrs. Hoyt,” he cried, as he leaped to the 
“He isn’t a bear, at all. And even if he was, ‘ground, “isn’t this horrible? The telegram 
he has had enough to make him s0, arid to cause came to the station, where I happened to be, just 
him a athe oe ee eis! cee ane : five minutes ago; and I came over at once to see 

“Oh, he has a history, has he?’ sai ‘ona, ¢ what I could do.” 
shifting her parasol. ‘ But oren’t we near the: Mrs. Hoyt forgot to introduce him to Mona, 
railroad-crossing, Amy ?”’ in the excitement, but it was not long before she 

“It is about a quarter of a mile beyond. Yes, j and ke were standing side by side, lending what 
Willy has a history. His father was a brilliant ; nid they could to the injured and dying. In such 
man, a politician, but honest and upright always. ; a crisis, formalities are no barriers. 

While he lived, all went smoothly, for he made a? Nor was Mona a woman to shrink from such @ 
great deal of money but he spent a great deal, ! scene, fine lady though she was, no matter how 
too. When he dicd, he had nothing to leave but | it tried ber; and that day showed her that the 
his name. He was a lawyer by profession, and ; man at her side was not lesa brave and devoted. 
Willy was to be one, too; but he had to give up § The sun had gone down long before the work of 
studying, and take a position in an insurance / humanity was done. 

offica, to help support his mother andesister. { «Dear Mrs. Hoyt,” Willy eaid, as he came up 
That is why he came here. Leon was instru- | to her, gith a pale earnest face, and grave 








mental in getting him the place.” : ; thoughtful eyes, “ you and Miss Ferrars are worn 
“What a pity,” murmured Mona, half uncon- ; ‘out. You must go home now.’ 
sciously, for she was interested now. Mons turned at the sound of that deep manly 


“It almost broke Willy's heart,’ Mrs. Hoyt } voiee, and looked into the young handsome face, 
(51%) 
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that was so full of gentle tender dignity. In that ? intended I should help Willy Mayland.” Then 
moment, she forgot all about his “Patagonian / she proceeded to explain her scheme, which was 


manners.” ; i that Mr. Hoyt should offer to lend Willy the 
“Tam sure you are quite as tired as I am, Mr. ‘ : money to complete his education: ‘Of course, I 
Mayland,” Mone said, kindly. i ‘ will furnish the money, * said Mona. ‘ Only my 


“‘Oh, no,” he answered, with a smile, whose ‘ secret must be kept.” 
sweetness she now perceived for the first time.’ Tears rushed toi'Mrs. Hoyt’s eyes, and ahe 
“I am strong, and there is a great deal to be / caught Mona's hands in hers. 
done yet. 1 will stay.’’ “Mona,” she said, kissing her fondly, “if you 
Even as he spoke, he turned to help some one ‘ are going to be Willy’s friend, 1 sball never 
lift a heavy piece of timber, under which lay the ; worry about him any more. Oh, how glad Leon 


body of one more unfortunate. ‘will be. I am sure he will do what you want, 
“Let me have it,” he cried, and, catching hold ’ and keep your counsel.” 
of the timber, he put forth all his atrength. “Well,” answered Mona, slowly, “I have 


He did not observe that it rested like a lever {made up my mind that I was wery unjust to 
under a ponderous masg of shattered material, ; Willy, and owe him some reparation. After this, 
and, as he pulled, he sent several heavy objects ‘ T shall ulways be his friend.” 
flying into the air, one of which, a large picce of é Not a few people were astonished when Willy 
iron, was hurled to some height, and, descend- / Mayland, having lost his situation, instead of 
ing, struck him down with stunning force. ¢ being reduced to straits, began to study law. 

He sank without a word, the blood pumiiig Mona saw him frequently, now and then; but 
from a sickening wound in his head. It was from {she heard of him oftener, for his name seemed 
Mona's lips that the first terrified cry arose. ‘always on people's lips. At the law-school, he 

‘‘He is killed!” she gasped, as she sank on ; speedily distinguished himself, and, even while 
her knees beside him. “ He is killed.” yet a student, took an active part in politics. 

“No, no!” cried Mrs. Hoyt. ‘He cannot be ; Nevertheless, she saw him often enough, at Mrs. 
killed! Oh, Willy, Willy! Some one bring a; Hoyt’s for them to get quite intimate. 
doctor—quick, he hag fainted.” ; ‘Young Mayland will be a great man some 

He lay there, white and unconscious, while ‘ day,” said Judge Barston, the leading member of 
they bound up his head; and then Mra. Hoyt ; the bar. “He is to deliver the speech, you know, 
took him home in her pony-carriage. 7 on commencement-day, at our law-school.’ 

“We will nurse him at our house,” she said. Such a glorious speech as it was, too, Mons 
“You will help me, won’t you, Mona?” thought, as she listened to it with tears. 

“Yes,” her friend replied, looking out across; On his part, Willy could not help loving and 
the fields, with a soft light in her eyes, ‘What a; admiring Mona. Her intluence had been present 
hero he is.’’ ; with him always, ever since the day of the acci- 

Willy was « long while in getting well, and, ; dent, and, divining what she wished of him, 
alas! during his illness, his position was given { he had striven his utmost to attain to her ideal. 
to someone else. Mona thought about this a} “Willy,” said Mrs. Hoyt, as she clasped his 
great deal: it troubled her. Then she took a i hand in hers, when the triumphs of the day were 
romantic resolve, saying to herself: ‘It lies in over, ‘‘you have made your first mark: I am 
my power to befriend him. But I must not let proud of you.” Mona, who stood by, said noth- 
him know what Iam doing. He is too proud to ; ing, but her face glowed with enthusiasm. 
take help openly. I must get Mr. Hoyt toassume ‘I owe it all to Miss Ferrars,”’ he answered, 
the part of his benefactor. 1 wonder if he will.” ’ with a slight tremor in his voice, turning to her. 

Her doubt was solved almost immediately. { And then, as they left the hall, Mrs. Hoyt on 

“Poor Willy!’ Mra. Hoyt said, the next day, : } ‘ her husband's arm, and‘ Mona on his, he said: 
“Tam very much worried about him. I don’t ; ‘If I had never known you, never been inspired 
know what he will do now. If he could only ; ; by the wish to stand well in your sight, I would 
go on with his studies, this losing his place ; ( not have been what Iam. You will think of me, 
would be a benefit in the end.’ ‘ sometimes,’’ and his voice trembled, “ when I am 

“Tle is going to go on with his studi@,”’ Mona { away?” 
answered, quietly; ‘that is, if Mr. Hoyt will be; ‘Away?’ she stammered. ‘ I—I thought you 
a fellow-conspirator with me, and keep my counsel. ! meant to practice here in Waverley ?” 

I often used to wonder, Amy, why I had somuch / ‘So I did; but I have an offer to conduct a 
more money than I knew what to do with. Now I : ; foreign suit for a telegraph company. 1 am going 
know that one of the reasons was because it was ; to England.” 
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“Oh, Willy,’ she cried; ‘1 am so sorry.” {ing face, and wondering how she had ever been 
What could she mean? He caught her hands : blind to his nobility, ‘that I have just found 
in his, and pressed them to his lips. { out L love you, Willy; and I will be your wife.” 


“If T were not such a beggar,” he cried, He caught her to his heart. 

impetuously, ‘I should—yes, | should ask sai ‘‘ Mona—Mona—my love!’ he murmured. 

to go with me. Ah, Mona! Forgive me, but It is some years ago since this happened. 

friendship, which is all you mean, I kuow, does ; William Mayland’s name has grown familiar to 

not sutisfy my heart. I love you! I love you! ; the public, and it will not be long, I think, before 

Oh! if I could only win you to be my wife.” {we hear of it in Congress. Mona, his wife, is 
Mona drew back, trembling yet blushing. {one of the most popular wowen in society, and 
“Yes, I love you,” he answered, vehemently. } Willy is one of the most brilliant and polished 

“No wonder you draw back. I know I am ; men. They are devoted to euch other, and I 

not worthy of you. 1 do not expect anything. { never saw a more perfect match. 

But I could not help telling you—” ‘Wasn't it too funny?” says Mrs. Hoyt to her 
He broke off abruptly. ‘husband. “They hoodwinked me entirely. I 
“But ours bas been mere friendship,” she ‘ ; thought they were only friends. Did you ever 

said, timidly laying her band on his arm; ‘dream of anything else?” 

“ perhups—certainly—nothing else.”’ “Of course, my dear,” says Leon, with true 
‘With me it is love,’ he repeated, lifting bis ¢ masculine arrogance. ‘I saw from the very first 

head tiil he looked her full in the eyes. ‘ Mona, i how it was going to end.” 

1 know my heart too well.” It was not until after the marriage that 
As he said that, proudly yet sadly, the whole « Willy heard who had really advanced the money 

truth seemed to dawn upon her. She hesitated | for bis law-studies. His wife stopped his eager 

for only a moment. ¢ thanks at once. 
“You shall not go alone then, Willy,” abet “No,” she said, “you owe me no thanks. 
said, softly, drawing closer to him. ‘If you love : But I, on the contrary, owe you reparation. 





me #0, I—I—will go with you.” iIf you doubt it,” laughingly, ‘ask Mrs. Hoyt 
“Mona, darling, what can you mean?’ He ; how roundly I abused you—what a bear I 
spoke breathlessly. { called you—a Patagopian—the a before the 


“1 mean,” she said, smiling up into his glow- ‘ accident, at my Fives O’Cxock Tea 





THE LAST NIGHT OF THE YEAR. 





BY ALEXANDER A. IRVINE. 





No more the shy arbutus blows All night, against the window-pane, 
In sheltered nooks in May. T hear the sleet and hail. 
No more in June thy dewy rose All night the bare trees creak and strain, 
With fragrance fluods the day. Cureeninug in the gule. 
The wheat no longer waves a-field, And over ali, all down the coast 
Nor grapes with purple glow. Tho whit ning breakers boom. 
November's leafless landscapes yield And reeling on—torn—tempest-tossod— 
To drear December's snow. The Year drives to its duuin. 





MY LOST LOVE. 


BY CHARLOTTE B. NELSON. 








Tnroven all the toil and weariness of life, Let but thy strengthening epirit still be near, 
I guze with longing eyes across the years; If thou art with me, love, 1 am content. 
I reach imploring hands frum out the strife, 
And, grasping ut thy love, luso all my fears, Ob, my lost love! [bow hefore thy shrine, 
And, taking heart of grace, go bravely on: 
What though T give up all that makes life dear? For I shall clasp thee, sweet, and call thee mine, 


What though my life for other lives is spent? When all the bitterness of lifo is dove. 


° 


